CLEMENCEAU

Germany, Frenchmen, he says, have been too careless, too
light-hearted, too apt to rely upon the inspiration and enthu-
siasm of the moment to repair their neglect, " while an
implacable enemy was sharpening his sword against us with
unwearying zeal." And this had been proved to be the truth
years before ; while so lately as November 22nd, 1918, the
French Ambassador in Berlin, M. Jules Cambon, had solemnly
warned M. Pichon, then as now French Minister for Foreign
Affairs, " For some time past hostility against us is more
marked, and the Emperor has ceased to be a partisan of peace."

The man who used his pen to tell Frenchmen disagreeable
truths in this wise and followed them up by giving chapter and
verse from the French Yellow Book, with the text of the threaten-
ing conversations of the Emperor and General von Moltke with
the King of the Belgians, may be granted the credit of entirely
disregarding his own political interests, at least.

So also when the Anglo-French forces had won the
great seven days' battle on the Marne, Clemenceau at once
uttered a note of warning against undue confidence and
excessive elation. " Let us be vary careful not to believe
that we can reckon upon an uninterrupted series of successes
up to the final destruction of the aggressor. The curtain falls
on the horrible scenes of foreign invasion in Belgium and France.
A mortal blow has besn inflicted upon the invincible Kaiser
who had never fought a battle. . . . But it would be sheer
madness to imagine that we have nearly finished with an enemy
who will shortly obtain fresh forces, vast forces even, from
his uninvaded territory. A great part of his military resources
are still untouched. Automatic discipline will soon reassert
itself. The struggle will last very Jong yet and be full of
unforeseen dangers. The stake is too heavy for the German
Empire to decide suddenly to give up the game. Eemember
your mistakes of the past, rejoice soberly in your victory of
the present, make ready now for still heavier trials in the
future." Such was the counsel of Clemenceau to Frenchmen on
September 15th, 1914. Above all, " Leav# nothing you can
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